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“Ay De Mi, Alhama!”® 


Wiiiam GILMorE SIMMS 


i 

Ah! woe is me, my Dixie Land! 

I weep for thee, my Dixie Land! 

I weep o’er all that glorious Band, 

That bore thy Banner and thy Brand, 

From mountain height to ocean strand, 

And bled, and died, for thee, O! Dixie Land! 

My Dixie Land! My Dixie Land. 

il 

Thy wail of wo, my Dixie Land! 

From homes laid low, my Dixie Land, 

From plains once glorious in the glow, 

Of summer fruits, and blooms of snow, 

Speaks for the brave that sleep below, 

Thy braves, thy graves, their virtues and thy woe, 

My Dixie Land! My Dixie Land! 

ili 

Yet not in vain, O! Dixie Land! 

Thy Heroes slain, O! Dixie Land! 

Thy ruind realm, thy blacken’d fane,— 

Thy agonies of heart and brain, 

If still thy spirit mounts amain, 

And sings for Freedom one, the grand refrain 


Of Dixie Land! Of Dixie Land. 
iv 
Each lowly grave, my Dixie Land! 
Where sleeps your brave, my Dixie Land! 


Becomes a shrine that yet shall save, 
If, keeping faith, your fathers gave, 


6. Published anonymously in the Charleston Mercury January 11, 1867; cited from Selected 
Poems. The title is from the refrain of a sixteenth-century Spanish ballad and means “Woe is me, 
Alhama’—as Simms suggests in his first line. The ballad laments the conquest of the citadel of 
Alhama in Grenada, as part of the Spanish reconquest of Spain from the Moors; Simms com- 
posed the poem while walking through the ruins of his plantation. 


Tue AFTERMATH OF THE WaR 


Ye rend the shackles, which enslave, 
And sharp for happier fields your battle glaive, 
Oh! Dixie Land! O! Dixie Land! 


Vv 

Though often crost, O! Dixie Land! 

No cause is lost, my Dixie Land! 

While still remain a generous Host; 

That hold the Faith, that keep the post, 

And still invoke each glorious ghost, 

That was your people’s Beauty and their Boast, 
Oh! Dixie Land! O! Dixie Land! 


vi 
Tender and True, my Dixie Land! 
Though faint and few, my Dixie Land! 
We keep the Faith our Fathers knew, 
For which they bled, in which we grew, 
And at their graves our vows renew,— 
For nought is lost of truth, where Faith keeps true, 
Oh! Dixie Land! O! Dixie Land! 


To Our Hills’ 


SIDNEY LANIER 


Dear Mother-Earth 

Of giant-birth, 
Yon hills are thy large breasts, and often I 
Have climbed to their top nipples, fain to lie 
And drink my mother’s-milk so near the sky. 


But, Mother Earth 

Of giant-birth, 
Thy mother milk comes curdled thick with woe. 
Friends, blood is in the milk whereby we grow, 
And life is heavy and death is marvelous slow. 
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7. Written July 14, 1867; revised in December 1867—the source of our text, cited from Lanier’s 
Works, vol, 1, 1945. The poem first appeared in print in 1916. 


